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were In operation in 1870 than before the War.
During the next decade, hope of industrial success
began to return to the Sooth. The mills in opera-
tion were making some money; the high price of
cotton had brought money into the section; and a
few men had .saved enough to revive the industry.
Old mills were enlarged, and new mills were built.
The number in 0f>rnitioii in. 1880 was about the
same as in I860, but the number of spindles was
nearly twice as great.

The Cotton Exposition at Atlanta in 1881 and
the New Orleans Exposition in 1884 gave an im-
petus to the construction of mills. There were
prophecies of future* success in the industry, though
some self-appointed guardians of the South proved,
to their own satisfaction at least, that neither the
section nor the people were adapted to the manu-
facture of cotton and that all their efforts should be
devotee! to the production of raw material for the
mills of New England. Difficulties were magnified
and advantages were minimized by those* whose
interests were opposed to Southern industrial devel-
opment, but the movement had now gained mo-
mentum and was not to be stopped. Timidly and
hesitantly, capital for building mills was scraped
together la dozens of Southern communities, and